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ADVERTISEMENT, 



A VERY general call for a re-issue of this little 
work has led to its careful revision, not only by 
the Authoress, but also by the subject of the 
memoir, the Key. S. Growther himself* 

In the present Edition, it will be seen that an 
additional chapter brings the narrative down to 
the present date ; and that the voSfume is further 
illustrated by a valuable map of Africa. 

Whilst an unexpected measure of encourage- 
ment has been extended to so unpretending a 
publication, it will be readily understood as not 
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the least gratifying circumstance of the kind, 
that the little book is a favourite with the 
Africans themselves. 

How dear it is that we serve a gracious God, 
who is able to ''ordain strength'^ and ''to perfect 
praise^' out of the most simple efforts of his 
children I 



Islington, November, 1852. 



ERRATUM. 

In deteribiog the probable limits of tke Yorub* country, it ought to 
liAYe been stated, that it extends north to the river Niger, a little below 
Bonsser, and north-weat nearly to Egga, on the aamt rlYcr. 
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CHAPTER L 

Have you ever noticed^ dear children^ how often 
God makes things which at first sight appear very 
sad, to turn out in the end for our good and his 
own glory? 

Perhaps you may not quite understand me, 
and therefore I will tell you a little story that will 
help to explain what I mean. It is about some- 
thing which happened a long, long time ago, in 
a great city called Rome. We will try and fanoy 
that we are there, and see it all. 

It is the market-place; a great many people 
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are in it^ — some are buying^ some are sellings — 
all is bustle and activity. But^ look; that man 
has nothing to sell^ he seems to be standing idle. 
Oh^ no; do you not see those poor boys near 
him^ looking so unhappy^ with the tears running 
so fast down their cheeks ? He is going to sell 
them. Yes; they have been forced away from 
their own dear land^ and their happy homes^ 
and now they are to be sold as slaves in this 
distant city. 

No wonder they look so sad ! — and yet no one 
appears sorry for them,— no one says a word of 
comfort to them. But see that' venerable man 
coming along : his face seems so full of kindness, 
surely he will pity them. Yes, he is looking at 
them, — and now he stops and asks the foreign 
merchant about them. He is told that those fair 
and noble looking boys come from a far-off island, 
supposed to be at the very end of the world. 
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The good man further learns that it is a heathen 
land> and his heart at once bums with the desire 
to preach the Gospel in it. But no; he must 
not go ; he is so useful in his own countiy that 
they will not let him leave. 

Years roll on^ but still that kind-hearted 
minister of Christ does not forget the poor slave- 
boys he saw that day: and he never thinks of 
them without remembering their dark heathen 
home^ and longing to make it bright and happy 
with the glorious light of the Grospel. At length 
he is made Pope, or chief Bishop of Bome, (this 
was before the Popes had become so proud and 
wicked as they afterwards were,) and one of the 
first things he does is to send a party of Christian 
missionaries to the native land of these interesting 
slaves. 

Now, do you see how Grod made good to come 
out of evil in this case f 

B 2 
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It is most likely that these poor children cried 
very much when they were so cruelly torn from 
their own dear homes; and perhaps their fathers 
and mothers wept bitterly at losing their darling 
boys. And yet it was a happy day for England 
when they were carried away. Yes, for Eng- 
land; — those fair-haired, blue-eyed boys were 
English boys, and their heathen home was that 
dear land which is now, through the blessing 
of God on the labours of those early missionaries, 
^'Christian England !*' 

Yes, a happy day indeed for England, — ^for 
had those young slaves never been taken to 
Rome, it is most likely that the kind Bishop 
would never have thought of sending the Gospel 
to our country, and so it might have been buried 
much longer in heathen darkness and wretched- 
ness. 

Now, then, you quite understand what I meant 
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by saying that " God often makes things which 
at first sight appear very sad^ to turn out in the 
end for our good and his own glory/' 

And yet you will not^ I am sure^ make the 
very great mistake of rejoicing in what is bad^ 
because it is often made to end in what is good. 
We must always hate sin^ dear children; and 
hate it not one bit the less^ though it may not 
be suffered to produce all the mischief and suffer- 
ing which Satan intends. Thus it was just as 
wicked and cruel^ (and so we ought to think it^) 
to tear those poor boys from their homes and 
country^ and to sell them for slaves^ as though 
that kind man had never seen them in the market 
at Bome^ and our gracious God had not put into 
his heart the desire to send the Gospel to Eng- 
land. This is a very important point which I am 
most anxious you should keep in mind^ as you 
read through this little book. 
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Now do you not think it would make a nice 
exercise for you^ if next Sunday afternoon^ or on 
the first opportunity, you were to search in your 
Bibles for all the instances mentioned in them, in 
which Grod made good to come out of what ap- 
peared evil ? I am sure you might find a great 
many. Suppose you try. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I AM now^ dear children^ going to tell you a 
longer story than the last, but still to illustrate 
the same point, viz., — the overruling power of 
our Heavenly Father. It is about the wonderful 
way in which God is making even the shocking 
and wicked slave-trade prove a blessing to poor 
Africa. 

But, perhaps, though you may all have heard 
of the slave-trade, you may not quite know its 
origin, that is, how people first began to think of 
so cruel a thing. You will better understand, 
therefore, what I tell you by-and-by, if I begin 
by giving you a little account of 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SLAYE-TBADE. 

When the Spaniards discovered Sonth Ame- 
rica, their first colony or settlement was in the 
island of St. Domingo. If you get your map, 
(for I should like you to find each place I men- 
tion on the map,) you will see it marked among 
that lai^ gi^up or cluster of islands, between 
North and South America, called the West 
Indies. 

There were several rich mines in St. Domingo, 
which, at first, yielded lai^ quantities of gold, so 
that great numbers of people who were greedy of 
gain, flocked over, just as they are now doing to 
California and other places, in the hope of getting 
rich by digging for that metal. Before they 
sailed from Spain, their noble Queen, Isabella, 
gave them strict orders to protect the Indians, (as 
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the natives of the island were called^) and not to 
make them work in the mines against their will. 
Missionaries^ too^ were sent to convert them to 
" the true faith/' as it was then considered ; but, 
alas ! they were Popish missionaries, who, how- 
ever kind their intentions might be, were more 
anxious to make the poor people promise to 
obey the Pope than to teach them the only 
way to heaven, through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The Spaniards, however, soon forgot their 
Queen's commands, and not only made the 
poor Indians^ their slaves, but used them so 
cruelly, that in little more than fifty years 
nearly all the people in the island had died. 
Out of more than two millions, only 150 sur- 
vived I Upon this, the wicked gold-hunters, 
instead of being sorry for what they had done, 
went to seek for other settlements. The first 
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they found was Porto Bico^ and the second 
Cuba. You will see them marked on your map^ 
among the West Indian group. The natives of 
both islands they treated just as shamefully as 
they had done those of St. Domingo^ so that 
before long most of these also had died. 

The missionaries now began to be very sorry 
for the poor Indians. One of them in particular^ 
whose name was Las Casas^ sent not only to the 
King of Spain^ but also to most of the other 
Christian powers of Europe; and so earnestly 
did he plead for these oppressed natives^ that at 
last it was promised something shoidd be done 
for their relief. And what do you suppose it 
was ? The Spaniards had just discovered a part 
of Africa^ that had not been known before^ and 
Las Casas proposed that a number of the inhabit- 
ants should be brought over from this new place 
to the West Indies^ in order to work in the 
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mines instead of the Indians! The covetous 
owners^ who did not care what was done^ or how 
much others suffered^ so that they got plenty 
of gold^ thought this a very capital plan; and 
accordingly^ thousands of poor negroes were torn 
away from their homes^ and carried across the 
sea^ to dig in the mountains of the West Indies. 
They had not been long there^ when other mines 
were discovered in Peru, on the west side of the 
Continent of South America. These were so 
much richer in ore, that those in the islands were 
abandoned. The poor slaves, however, instead of 
being set free, were now sent to the sugar planta- 
tions, to till and hoe the canes. 

The Spaniards got so much money from the 
sugar which these negroes cultivated, that when 
the English, and French, and Dutch, afterwards 
came to have settlements in the West Indies, they 
too were tempted to send over to Africa for slaves 
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to work on them. Thus, every year thousands 
upon ihoosands of these poor creatnres were torn 
from their native country and their homes, and 
made to labour for cruel masters in a distant 
land, as long as they lived. 

This, then, was the origin of the slave-trade. 
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CHAPTER III. 

You remember, I dare say^ dear children^ how I 
told you that the poor Africans were carried away 
from their own countiy^ across the sea^ to the 
West Indies^ and were there made to work for 
cruel masters all their lives. But how do you 
suppose the Europeans were able to obtain so 
many thousands^ and even millions^ as have been 
thus taken captives ? At first it would be easy 
for the Spaniards to seize the few helpless negroes 
that lived upon the coast. But these would soon 
be consumed and die off in slavery. How^ then^ 
were they to get more? The answer to this 
question will lead me to give you a general 
description of the slave-trade and its cruelties. 
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THE SLATE- TBADE AND ITS CRUELTIES. 

It willonly be a little^ a very little^ that I 
must attempt to tell you on this subject^ for 
it would fill many a volume to describe all the 
horrors of the traffic^ and all the fearful sufferings 
the poor slaves have to endure ; it would be more^ 
too, than your young hearts could bear to hear. 

When the Chief of an African village learns 
that a slaver (that is, a ship employed in carrying 
over the slaves from Afirica to the West Indies,) 
is waiting on the coast to obtain a cargo of 
negroes, what do you think he does 7 

" Oh,'' you are ready to answer, " he sends, of 
course, to all the people round about, to give 
them warning, that they may be prepared to fight 
for their liberty/' 

No, my children, he does nothing of the kind. 
He knows that if he can manage to supply the 
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cruel traders with slaves^ they will give him in 
return plenty of beads^ and knives^ and rum. 
Bent only on obtaining these^ he thinks nothing 
of the sufferings to which he will expose his poor 
countrymen^ but at once begins to plan how he 
may raise the largest number of slaves^ with the 
least trouble and danger. He calls his warriors 
together^ and they fix upon some peaceful neigh- 
bouring village^ and determine to carry off and 
sell its inhabitants. The night is the time 
generaUy chosen for the attack ; and then^ when 
all around is hushed^ except^ perhaps^ the distant 
roar of the lion, or the growl of the hungry tiger, 
the band of warriors set out on their cruel expe- 
dition, and, guided by the bright hght of an 
African moon, stealthily approach the devoted 
village. The inhabitants are buried in sleep, and 
little dream of the danger that surrounds them. 
Not a sound is heard, except, perhaps, the plain- 
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tive cry of some little babe^ or the soothing song* 
of its tender mother. 

' But^ in a few minutes^ the scene is changed ; — 
the invaders have fired the nearest huts^ and the 
flames are fast spreading through the village. 
The poor people rush out from their burning 
homes^ but it is only to faU into the arms of 
their enemies^ who immediately bind them hand 
and foot till the battle is over. Some of the men 
wildly seize their bows^ or other weapons^ but are 
soon killed or forced to yield. At lengthy when 
every inhabitant of the village is either murdered 
or secured^ the hard-hearted plunderers think 
their work is done^ and begin their homeward 
march^ dragging with them^ as they return, 
a long string of wretched captives. Thus the 
sun which had set upon a thriving and well- 
peopled village^ rises upon a heap qf smoking 
ruins! 
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It very often happens that the place where the 
negroes are captured is from 500 to 1^000 miles^ 
or even still farther^ from the sea-shore^ where the 
slave-ship is waiting for them ; and then a long 
and weary march of many weeks lies before them. 
Not the least mercy is shown to any. Fainting 
mothers^ with their babes in their arms^ tender 
boys and girls^ and little tiny children^ are all 
driven on^ without pity^ beneath the scorching 
sun^ and flogged^ if they loiter^ with the dreadful 
whip. Should any sink down on the road, 
through age or fatigue^ they are forced^ by 
cruel lashes^ to rise and pursue their painful 
journey. Very many die on the march, whilst 
those who live to reach the coast, only find fresh 
horrors awaiting them. The slaver, perhaps, 
knows that some EngUsh ship-of-war is saihng 
near, ready to stop her on the voyage, and to set 
the slaves at liberty, and therefore she is afraid to 

c 
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take them in. In such a case, provisions soon 
begin to fail^ and then a horrid scene commences. 
The oldest and weakest are sorted out^ or^ when 
there are but few of these^ even the healthy and 
strongs and (you will scarcely believe me when I 
tell you) are coolly murdered. This is done by 
chaining them together^ rowing them in a canoe 
into the middle of the river^ and then flinging 
them into the water^ with a heavy weight fastened 
to their necks^ to sink them to the bottom. 

But we must hasten on^ and fancy the poor 
survivors safe on board the ship which is to bear 
them for ever from their native land. Here their 
sufferings^ dreadful as they have hitherto been^ 
are far increased. Words wiU not describe them. 
Crowded together^ in the hold^ or between the 
decks^ — a space so confined^ between the floor 
and the ceilings that they are often unable to sit 
upright^ — and so closely chained together between 
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each other's legs^ that they are aUnost unable to 
stir, they have to endure, for not less than twenty 
or thirty days, and sometimes for double that 
time, all the horrors of the "middle passage/' 
This is the name given to the voyage across the 
Atlantic, a distance of more than 3,000 miles. 
Small-pox and dreadful fevers break out amongst 
them, which sweep away large numbers ; and it 
often happens that the hving and the dead remaia 
for days chained together. 

Should they be chased by a British ship-of-war, 
or be kept at sea by contrary winds, or by a calm, 
longer than they calculated, so that their pro- 
visions fail, the cruel slave-trader hesitates not to 
throw his wretched captives overboard by scores. 
Indeed, it is calculated that seldom less than one- 
third, and often one-half, or sometimes even 
more, of a cargo of slaves perish on the voyage, 
from one cause or another. 

c 2 
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But enongh^ my children. I might describe 
scenes of suffering that would make your hearts 
thrill with horror. I will not, however, give you 
more pain than I can help, but will only tell you 
in my next chapter something of the hard bond- 
age and cruel treatment which the poor Africans 
have to endure after their arrival at the West 
Indies^ and then conclude this sad account of 
slavery. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was but a very short and imperfect description 
which I thought it right to give you in the last 
chapter^ of the miseries connected with the cap- 
ture of the poor negroes^ the overland journey to 
the coasts and the horrors of the middle passage. 
When you get a little older, I hope you will read 
a fuller account in Mr. Walker's very interesting 
work.* 

And now you will want to know what becomes 
of the unhappy Africans after they are released 
from the slave-ship. We must, accordingly, 
suppose that the remnant of sickly survivors 

* " Missions in Western Africa." By the Rev. S. A. 
Walker. Curry, Dublin ; and Longmans, London. 
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are safely landed on the scene of their fiitnre 
toils. Here the first business is to dispose of 
them to the greatest profit. For this purpose 
they are taken to market and sold^ just as cows 
or sheep are in England: And oh ! it is indeed 
a sad sight to watch the unhappy groups in a 
Spanish West Indian slave-market. There, per- 
haps^ is a tender mother surrounded by her sob- 
bing children ; and there, again^ are brothers and 
sisters locked in each other's arms^ anxiously 
watching the different purchasers^ and dreading 
lest they should be for ever torn from each other's 
embrace. 

At length there comes a planter, with a large 
straw hat covering his shoulders, and shading his 
stem features from the scorching sun. He 
examines first one andthen ano ther. The chil- 
dren cling closer together; whilst the trembling 
mother falls do¥m before him, kisses his feet. 
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clings to his knees^ clasps her little ones to her 
bosom^ and looks up imploringly in his face^ — 
thus silently entreating him^ (as she is ignorant 
of his language^) not to separate them. ^^ If we 
must be slaves/^ she seems to say^ ^^ at least let 
us share our bondage together/^ The heartless 
trader heeds her not, but fixes on one or two 
of the children who look the most healthy^ and 
then wrenches them from their mother's arms. 
Another purchaser soon follows^ who takes one or 
two more; and in this way^ husband and wife^ 
mother and children^ brother and sister^ are torn 
asunder^ — ^never^ perhaps^ to meet again. 

The wretched Africans are now carried off by 
their new owners to the plantations^ where they 
are to pass the rest of their lives in hopeless 
slavery. And hard indeed is their lot^ and 
fearful the sufferings which they have yet to 
endure. Men^ women^ and even little tender 
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children^ are compelled to toil f5pom morning to 
night in the sugar plantations. Should they not 
do as much work beneath that blazing sun as 
their cruel drivers think proper, they are liable to 
be lashed unmercifully with a dreadful cartwhip, 
every stroke of which lays open the flesh and 
leaves a broad gash, the mark of which is neyer 
removed. 

Very many die of the injuries they receive. 
In three years, one planter alone lost sixty slaves, 
through the severe punishments he inflicted upon 
them. Women are flogged as well as men, and 
numbers of children even have been whipped till 
they died. In this happy land, no man would be 
allowed to treat a horse, or any other animal, 
with half the cruelty that is practised upon the 
unhappy negroes. 

But I must say no more, or you would sicken 
at the tale. Enough, I trust, has been told 
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you to give some faint idea of the horrors of 
slavery^ and to make your hearts rise in grateful 
praise to Him who has so favoured and protected 
you, I feel sure that you will now repeat^ with 
more feeling than ever before, the sweet words of 
your beautiful hymn,— • 

I THANK the goodness and the grace 

Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me, in these Christian days, 

A happy English child. 

I was not bom a little slave, 

Beneath a burning sun, 
To wish I were but in my grave, 

And all my labour done. 

My God, I thank thee who hast planned 

A better lot for me. 
And placed me in this happy land, 

Where I may hear of thee. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was in cruelties, my •children, such as you 
have now read, that England and English people 
continued to share, without scruple, until about 
eighty years ago, when God put it into the hearts 
of a few bold «nd Christian men, to lift up their 
voices against so great a national sin. It would 
take far too long to tell you of all the fierce oppo- 
sition they met with, or how bravely they en- 
countered it. I must, however, mention the 
names of two or three of these great and good 
men, for they ought to be dear to every English 
as well as to every African heart. First, perhaps, 
in point of station and talents, was the eloquent 
and pious Wilberforce, — 
" Friend of the poor, the wrong'd, the fetter-gaU'd." 
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But earlier still in the straggle^ equally devoted^ 
and scarcely less useful, were Granville Sharpe, 
Glarkson, and Macaulay. Later than these, yet 
animated by the same spirit, was Sir Fowell 
Buxton, whose Life has been pubhshed in a de- 
lightful book which, I hope, you may one day 
receive as a prize. 

Great as were the difficulties which these advo- 
cates of the oppressed negro had to contend with, 
they were at last successful. The slave-trade was 
declared unlawful in 1807, and some years after, 
on the 1st of August, 1834, aU the slaves in the 
British colonies were proclaimed ^^ free ! '^ 

But though our own country had thus given 
up the wicked traffic, it was still carried on, with 
the greatest cruelty, hy several other nations of 
Europe. Again, therefore, England stood nobly 
forward as the friend of Africa, and the champion 
of Uberty, by forming treaties with those other 
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kingdoms^ which made them promise that they 
too would abandon the trade in their fellow- 
creatures. But I am sorry to tell you, that those 
treaties were not kept as they ought to have been. 
The Spanish and Brazilian slave-ships used still 
to go, as before, to Africa, to carry oS the poor 
negroes, and they have not even yet ceased to 
make the attempt. England, therefore, has, for 
a great many years, kept a number of vessels 
cruising (that means, sailing backwards and 
forwards) on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, 
ready to seize any ship that might attempt to 
steal across with its forbidden cargo. And now, 
I am sure you will be glad to hear that, through 
the activity of this British squadron, the slave- 
trade is very greatly reduced, and we hope that, 
before loijg, it will be quite stopped. 

Should these cruisers, as they are called, dis- 
cover a slaver, they immediately chase her, and. 
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if they succeed in capturing her, they set all the 
slaves at liberty. But now comes the question, 
What is to be done with them? for it is im- 
possible to take them back to all the different 
tribes and nations from which they have been 
stolen. Listen attentively to me, and I will tell 
you what is done with them. 

If you take your map, you will find on the 
western coast of Africa a Uttle peninsula, about 
twenty-five miles long, and fifteen broad. Its 
name is Sierra Leone, and it belongs to England. 
A noble river flows into the sea at its northern 
extremity, on the banks of which is situated the 
capital. Free Town. Green mountains, covered 
with lofty forests, rise near the town, while little 
villages lie scattered in the valleys beneath. 

But though the country is so beautiful, the 
climate is very unhealthy for Europeans ; indeed, 
so many have died there, that Sierra Leone 
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has received the name of ''The White Man's 
Grave.'' 

It is on this little spot that the crowds of poor 
Africans, jnst Uberated from the holds of slave- 
ships, are landed. Every year brings finesh 
cargoes, so that there is at present collected there 
a population of more than 45,000 n^roes, the 
natives of a hnndred different tribes, and speak- 
ing as many different languages or dialects. 

And now, before we pass altogeth^ ficom this 
general view of slavery and the slave-trade, let ns 
read together the foUowing beautiful poem by 
our great Christian poet, Cowper. I am sure 
that you will understand it, or at least some ports 
of it, better than you once would; and I think 
that, when you are able to leam it by heart, it 
will help to fix what you have been reading more 
deeply in your memoir. 

You must bear in mind that the poor Afiican, 
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who thus feelingly addresses his tyrants, is sup- 
posed to be still a heathen, and to speak accord- 
ingly. You will see, too, that it relates to the 
time when England was as guilty as other nations 
of the cruelties of slave-dealing and slave-keeping. 
Now, as we read, be sure that you ask me any- 
thing that you do not quite understand. 

THE NEGRO'S COMPLAINT. 

FoBCED from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn : 
To increase a stranger's treasures, 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold me, 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 
But, though slave they have enroll'd me. 

Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever, — 
What are England's rights, I ask. 
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Me from my delights to sever, 
Me to torture, me to task ? 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit nature's claim ; 

Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating Nature 

Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters iron-hearted. 

Lolling at your jovial boards. 
Think how many backs have smarted, 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, — 
Is there One who reigns on high P 

Has He bid you buy and sell us. 
Speaking from his throne, the sky ? 

Ask Him if your knotted scourges. 
Matches, blood-extorting screws, 
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Are the means that duty urges 
Agents of his will to use. « 

Hark ! He answers, — ^wild tornadoes 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks ; 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are the voice with which He speaks. 
He foreseeing what vexations 

Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrants' habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer — ^No. 

By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain : — 
By the miseries that we tasted 

Crossing in your barks the main : — 
By our sufferings since ye brought us 

To the man-degrading mart : — 
All sustained by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart : — 

Deem our nation brutes no longer. 
Till some reason ye shall find, 

D 
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Worthier of regard, and stronger, 
Than the colour of our kind. 

Slaves of gold, "whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers, 

Prove that you have human feelings, 
£re you proudly question ours / 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And now^ dear children^ comes the brighter part 
of my story; — the woBderful way in which God 
is overruling this dreadful slave-trade for the 
good of poor Africa. 

About fifty years ago^ the hearts of a few pious 
and praying Chrisdans began to bum with the 
desire of repairing^ if possible^ the wrongs which 
England had done to that unhappy country. 
They longed to make the poor negroes tree, — ^not 
only from the yoke of slavery^ but from the still 
harder yoke of Satan^ — free with the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his people free. Ac- 
cordingly^ this little band^ — ^five-and-twenty in 
number, — ^met in '^ an upper chamber '' of a 

D 2 
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London inn^ and formed a Society for sending 
out missionaries to the heathen^ but especially to 
Africa. Such was the origin of '^the Church 
Missionary Society for Africa and the East/' 

It was several years before men could be found 
brave enough to risk their lives on so deadly 
a coast. At last two Germans offered themselves, 
and with their lives in their hands, went forth to 
preach Jesus in that dark land. They were soon 
followed by others, and before long a Mission 
was established among the Susoos, and another 
among the Bulloms. These nations lie a little to 
the north of Sierra Leone. For several years did 
these devoted men labour zealously in their sta- 
tions; and though one after another was carried 
off by the dreadful country fevers, their places 
were cheerfully supplied by others. The tribes, 
however, for whose spiritual good they '^ counted 
Bot their lives dear unto them,'' were bent with 
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savage eagerness on the slave-trade. All their 
^energies seemed to be employed in kidnapping or 
stealing their countrymen^ so that the mission- 
aries met with comparatively little success. In- 
deed, since it was soon knowii that they wished 
to stop the cruel traffic, their settlements were 
burned, and their work opposed as much as 
possible, through the influence of the hard- 
hearted slave-traders. At length they were 
obliged, though most imwillingly, to forsake 
the scene of their labours, leaving behind them 
many a missionary grave. 

But, I see, you think that I am not fulfilling 
my promise. I said I would tell you of the good 
which the slave-trade has, under God, been the 
occasion of bringing about, and you think that, 
on the contrary, I am only tellins: you of still 
more harm that it has done,-how it has driven 
away the missionaries, and shut out the Gospel of 
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Jesus from these poor African tribes. Yet^ dear 
children^ severe as the disappointment doubtless 
was to those persevering men of God^ to see so 
little fruit of their labours among the Susoos and 
Bullom people^ and great as would be the trial of 
their faith, God overruled even this for good^ and 
I will tell you how it was. 

The missionaries^ though driven from their 
stations^ were not driven from Africa; but^ when 
QO longer able to declare '^the imsearchable 
riches of Christ ^' among the independent tribes 
to the norths united all their efforts in the colony 
of Sierra Leone. There^ of course^ they were 
safe under British protection; and instead of 
preaching to the people of one or two nations^ 
they found (as I told you before) natives of very 
many different tribes^ understanding as many 
different languages, though speaking, in common^ 
broken English. 
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They met^ at firsts even here also^ with great 
discouragements from the poor negroes^ who lived 
crowded together in wretched huts^ and were 
constantly quarrellingi fightings and stealing. 
They seemed to take no interest in the messaee 
of love which w«. Bounded in their ears, bSt 
worshipped the devil^ and placed their trust in 
charms. 

At length, however, a ray of light dawned 
upon Regent^s Town, where the holy missionary, 
Johnson, was labouring. If you turn to the map 
of Sierra Leone, you will find this place marked a 
few miles south of Free Town. Before long, that 
faint but welcome beam went on '^ shining more 
and more,'' spreading from village to village, and 
from station to station, until now, at length. 
Sierra Leone is ^^ light in the Lord;'' and 
though many heathen still remain, yet many 
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more of these once wretched slaves have been 
made " free indeed/' In the year 1850, out of 
a population of 45,472, there were more than 
36,000 Christians in the colony, that is to say, 
four out of every five of its inhabitants. There 
now are peaceful Christian villages, with their 
neat houses and large churches, in the place of 
the rude huts and the devil-temples. The 
children no longer run naked about the streets, 
but eagerly crowd to the schools. The girls 
are taught to read, write, and work, quite as 
well as children in England; and the boys in 
the Grammar School learn Latin and Greek, 
just as boys do in our own Grammar Schools. 
Now, don't you think, dear children, that it was 
for the good of these poor Africans that they 
were torn by the slave-trade from their native 
land ? Do you not see that, had they remained 
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in their heathen homes^ they would never have 
heard the Gospel of Jesus^ but would have lived 
and died in hopeless darkness ? 

But this is not all. Not a few of these 
negroes^ who have themselves tasted the love 
of Jesus^ now long to proclaim that love to 
their heathen friends and ^latives whom they 
have left behind. To help forward this blessed 
end^ there hasfor manyyears existed at Fourah Bay^ 
(close to Free Town,) an Institution mainly in- 
tendedfor training pious young Africans as mission- 
aries to their coimtrymen. Thefirst building having 
proved too small, a beautiful College has lately been 
erected on the very spot where once a slave-factory 
stood I Its rafters, too, are made of the planks of 
condemned slave-ships; so that the very boards 
which were once soaked with the blood, and 
moistened with the tears of the wretched Africans, 
now re-echo their songs of praise! Yes, and 
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from the self-same place where once Satan^ 
slavery^ and cruelty reigned unchecked^ there 
are now to go forth heralds of liberty^ messengers 
of love^ to many a degraded and benighted tribe I 
Thus^ you see^ the slave-trade is actually providing 
a nursery of native missionaries, who will be able 
to penetrate to. parts of Africa^ where a white man 
could not safely venture^ because they are able to 
bear the climate^ and are not so liable to the 
fevers which have proved fatal to such numbers 
of Europeans I 

Oh, who can tell what may not be the result^ 
when these native missionaries, who are now 
training at Fourah Bay, shall have spread 
through the country, far and wide, each bearing 
the glad tidings of salvation through the blood of 
Jesus ? 

I will give you in my next chapter, the history 
of the first student who was admitted into the 
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Fourah Bay Institution^ because it presents in an 
actual case^ and in a single example^ an illus- 
tration—the most wonderful illustration I know 
— of the manner in which God has overruled the 
wicked slave-trade for good. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

If you look again at the map of Africa^ dear 
children^ you will find^ on its western coast^ a 
large gulf^ called the Gulf of Guinea^ and within 
that^ a bay^ named the Bight of Benin. About 
100 miles inland^ lies Ochugu^ the native place 
of the little slave about whom I am going to tell 
you. It is situated in the Yoruba country^ 
which is bounded on the west by the kingdom of 
Dahomey^ and on the east by that of Benin^ and 
extends from Lagos^ on the sea northward^ nearly 
to Egga^ on the river Niger. 

One mornings early in the year 1821^ the sun 
rose brightly on the town, and found the in- 
habitants busily preparing to pursue their usual 
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occupations. Some were doing one things some 
another. But I will introduce you, at once, to 
the family of Adjai, for that was the name of the 
little slave-boy. It consists of his father, mother, 
two little sisters, (the one a baby, only ten months 
old,) a young cousin, and himself. He was, at that 
time, about eleven years of age. They are busily 
preparing breakfast, — little dreaming that any 
danger is near, when suddenly a rumour spreads 
through the town, that the Eyo Mahomedans 
(who are constantly at war, and engaged in car- 
rying off slaves,) are marching against the town. 
Oh, then, what instant terror and confusion do 

• 

the tidings cause I The fathers seize their bows, 
and rush out to the gates of the town to resist 
the invaders. The mothers collect their little 
ones aroimd them, and, with as much baggage as 
they can carry, prepare to flee. But no; — ^the 
place is already surrounded; — and escape is im- 
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possible. After a few hours' hard fightings the 
enemy force the gates^ and enter the town. 

Adjai's poor father rashes back for an instant 
into the house^ to urge his family to flee for their 
liberty; he then leaves them^ and they never see 
him more. They try to follow his advice^ but 
the town has already been set on fire^ and the 
enemy fill the streets. Adjai^ with his sister^ his 
cousin^ his mother^ and the baby^ are soon made 
captives; cords are tied round their necks^ and 
they are driven away from the home of their 
childhood. They have not got half-way through 
the town^ before some Foulahs (a tribe of Mahome- 
dans, forming part of the invading army,) separate 
Adjai's little cousin from the rest of the party. 

They were now to be taken to a town called 
Isehi^ about twenty miles from Ochugu^ — and oh^ 
it was a sad^ sad journey! Mothers and children, 
brothers and sisters, and even the aged grand- 
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tnothers^ all bound together^ were driven on^ 
without pity, beneath the burning sun. They 
passed^ on the road, heaps of ruins and ashes, the 
remains of once flourishing villages, which had 
been destroyed, like their own, by the cruel 
slave-stealers. About sunset, they reached a 
little spring of water, which was indeed a wel- 
come sight, after their long, thirsty march. 
They drank freely of it, and their conquerors 
gave them, at the same time, a little parched 
com to eat. Refreshed by this, they pursued 
their course, and about midnight arrived at Isehi. 
The next morning, the cords were taken off their 
necks, and they were brought to the Chief of 
their captors, to be presented as trophies at his 
feet. A division of the spoil soon began, and 
then how tremblingly did each little family wait 
to know whether its members were to be separated 
one from another ! Their fears, alas I were not 
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without reason. Adjai and his sister fell to the 
share of the principal Chief, while his mother and 
the baby were made the property of the victors. 
At once they were torn asunder^ not daring to 
cry alond^ but venting their grief in heavy sobs. 
A Uttle later in the day, Adjai was exchanged by 
the Chief for a horse; and thus, within the space 
of four-and-twenty hours, the poor little slave 
was deprived of his father, his home, and his 
Ubertyj separated fix,in his dear, mother and 
darling sisters, and made the property of three 
different people in succession I 

The horse, however, did not suit, and in two 
months was returned. Adjai, consequently, was 
restored to the Chief who had bartered him away, 
and was taken to a town called Dahdah. Here, 
to his great comfort, he met — who do you think f 
— ^his own dear mother and baby-sister I It was 
indeed a happy meeting; tears of joy rolled down 
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their cheeks^ and his little sister skipped with 
delight. 

He spent about three months almost happily at 
Dahdah^ employed in fetching grass for the 
horses^ sometimes allowed to visit his mother 
at her master's house^ and little dreaming that 
they would ever again be separated. 

At lengthy however^ he was ordered, one sad 
evening, to go with a man to receive some money, 
(so it was pretended,) at a neighbouring house. 
He went with many fears, for which he could not 
account, and, to his surprise and horror, found 
himself added to a number of other fettered 
captives, who were to be led away to a distant 
slave-market, early the next morning. 

No sleep did poor Adjai get that wretched 
night; he spent it all in tears and sobs, and 
heard the first cock crow. Scarcely was the 
signal given, when the traders rose. The men- 

E 
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slaves were loaded with baggage ; and then, each 
having one hand chained to his neck, the un- 
happy drove of prisoners began their sad journey. 
Another little boy was in the same condition as 
Adjai, for his mother, too, was in Dahdah. He 
cried very much, and begged very hard to be 
allowed to see her once more, but he was soon 
silenced by punishment. Adjai took warning 
from the fate of his poor little companion, and 
did not venture to speak, even though he thought 
that he passed the very house in which his mother 
was. Thus he was torn from his only surviving 
parent, and his last little sister, without any hope 
of ever meeting them again. 

As you look round, dear children, on your own 
loved relations and happy homes, pray to be more 
thankful than ever for having them spared to you. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Aftee a few days' journey from Dahdah^ Adjai 
arrived at Ijahi^ the market-town. Before long^ 
he was sold to a Mabiomedan woman^ with whom 
he travelled about to many other places on the 
way to the Popo country. At length they came 
to a town named Toko. Here he lived about 
three months^ his mistress allowing him some 
degree of freedom^ and letting him walk about 
the town with her son. Sometimes s^ie would 
tell them that she was soon going to send them 
to the Popo country^ to buy tobacco^ and other 
things^ to sell on their return. Poor Adjai 
suspected that this was the signal for his 
being sold to the Portuguese, who as he hadj 
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heard^ were often in that country. The notion 
preyed upon his mind; he lost all his appetite^ 
and soon became quite ill. At length the wicked 
thought came into his head^ that, rather than be 
sold to the ''white men/' he would kill himself, 
in one way or other. For several nights, accord- 
ingly, he tried to strangle himself with his belt, 
but had not courage to draw the noose tight 
enough. The Lord, who had purposes of love in 
store for Adjai, and a work for him to do, still 
watched over his life, though he knew it not, and 
suffered him to '' do himself no harm/' He next 
made up his mind that he would throw himself 
out of the canoe into the river, which, he was 
told, they would have to cross before they reached 
the Popo country. While he was thus planning, 
his mistress, who saw a great change in his 
appearance, and feared, perhaps, that he would 
die, hastily sold him. After his price had been 
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counted out before his eyes, he was delivered up 
to his new owners, full of fear and sorrow, for he 
knew not whither he was now to be led. Early 
the next morning, the party set out for a place 
called Jabbo. When they had arrived at Ikkeku 
Yere, (another town,) they halted, and here 
again, Adjai several times renewed his attempt to 
strangle himself at night, but was, happily, 
unable to effect his purpose. 

It was not long before he was bartered away 
for tobacco, rum, and other articles. He still 
remained, however, at the same place, in fetters, 
alone, it being some time before his new owner 
could obtain as many slaves as he wished. At 
another town he was again alone, for about two 
months more. At length he was brought, after 
a few days' march, to a slave-market called Ikosy. 
It was situated near the sea-coast, and on the 
banks of a broad river, which was most likely the 
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lagoon near Lagos. The sight of the water 
frightened him very much, for he had never 
as yet seen anything like it. Before the sun 
had set^ he was again sold for some tobacco, and 
became the property of another owner. He was 
by this time so used to such changes, that he 
thought nothing of the event, in comparison with 
having to approach the dreadful river. Crying 
was no longer a sufficient vent to his feelings; 
he became quite stiff with terror. His alarm was 
soon increased, when he was ordered to enter the 
water, and wade to a canoe, which was waiting at 
a little distance from the shore to convey him to 
the opposite bank. It was with trembling that 
he prepared to obey; and so slowly and cautiously 
did he put one foot before the other, that the 
men, who had no time to spare, took him up, 
and carrying him to the canoe, laid him among 
the corn-bags. They then gave him a little cake 
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for his dinner^ but such was the terror of the 
poor boy^ that, instead of attempting to eat, he 
remained ahnost motionless, with the cake in his 
hand, till the end of his voyage. The lagoon 
being very wide, it was nearly four o'clock the 
next morning, before they reached the opposite 
side. 

Thus, again, dear children, you cannot but 
notice God's protecting care over poor Adjai. 
You know he had threatened to throw himself 
into the river and drown himself, the first oppor- 
tunity he could find ; but, when he actually came 
to the water, he was so terrified at it that the 
thought never entered his head,— on the con- 
trary, he would gladly have escaped from the 
sight. 

Having arrived at Eko, — on the opposite shore 
of the Lagoon, and close to the sea-coast, — ^Adjai 
was allowed to go where he pleased ; it being quite 
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impossible for him to escape to Ids own country^ on 
account of the lagoon. Althongli Eko (Lagos) was 
partly inhabited by Portuguese and Spaniards^ be 
was there three months before he saw a single 
white man. One evening, however> a party of six 
took a walk, and passed down the street in 
which he was living. The poor boy was a&aid to 
look at them, from the fear that they had come 
for him. Nor was the suspicion altogether idle, 
for, in a few days, he was sold to a Portuguese. 
Though he had long been accustomed to slavery, 
and had so often passed from owner to owner, yet 
it was not without great alarm and trembling, 
that he felt for the first time the touch of a 
''white man,^^ when his new master examined 
him to see whether he was strong and healthy. 
The hard-hearted Portuguese soon proceeded to 
put iron fetters on the necks of all his slaves, 
even of the little boys. Through each of these a 
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long chain was passed, secured at both ends with 
a padlock, so that men and boys were fastened 
together in one long line. The poor lads now 
suffered very much, for sometimes the men would 
get angry, and jerk the chain with such violence, 
as to bruise their little necks. When, too, the 
time came for sleep, they would draw it so close, 
(in order that they might be more comfortable, 
by having a less weight to bear,) that the poor 
httle fellows were almost choked, or bruised to 
death. Then again, the room in which they were 
shut up at night had no windows, and only one 
door, which was locked as soon as they entered it, 
so that sometimes they were nearly suffocated. 
At length, however, the number of men was 
increased, and the chain not being long enough 
for all who were brought, the boys had the 
happiness of being separated from the party, and 
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corded together by themselves. In this state 
they remained about four months. 

Tidings presently arrived that the English were 
sailing near; but as the prisoners did not know 
that the object of the cruisers was to set them 
free, they were only filled with fresh sorrow at 
the news, to think that there must be war at sea 
as well as on land, — a thing they had never heard 
of before. 

After a few weeks' delay at Lagos, they were 
embarked one night in a canoe, and the next 
morning put on board a slave-ship, which lay 
near, waiting for them, and which immediately 
sailed away with a cargo of 187 unhappy pri- 
soners. 

The crew were so busy packing the slaves, that 
they had no time to give them either breakfast or 
supper; whilst they, not being used to the 
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motion of the ship, suffered the whole of the day 
from sea-sickness. 

Here, then, just pause a moment, dear chil- 
dren, and try to fancy what would be the agoniz- 
ing feeUngs of poor Adjai's heart on that sad day. 
The last link which bound him to his native land 
was severed, — the last hope of ever again meeting 
his beloved relatives was dashed to the ground ; 
— and there was he, without a friend to comfort 
him, on the wide ocean, on board the ship which 
was tearing him away from all that was dear to 
him, to a distant land, that he might pass the 
remainder of his days in hopeless slavery. 

Even then, however, he was not beyond the 
merciful care and almighty help of our Heavenly 
Father. 

Even then, deliverance was near at hand, 
though he knew it not. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the very next evening after poor Adjai and 
liis companions in misery were thus embarked^ 
the slaver was surprised and taken by two 
English ships-of-war; and accordingly the pri- 
soners found themselves^ early next morning, in 
the hands of new conquerors, at whose long 
swords they were, at first, much frightened. 
Soon, however, they had the satisfaction of seeing 
the cruel Portuguese slave-dealer bound, together 
with all his sailors, except the cook, who was pre- 
paring breakfast. As they had not tasted any- 
thing for so long a time, the poor Africans were 
very hungry, and being now at liberty, began to 
range the vessel, helping themselves to whatever 
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they could meet with. Findmg that they were 
not prevented from satisfying their wants, they 
were disposed to entertain a more favourable 
opinion of their new captors than before. Their 
fears, however, were shortly afterwards again 
excited ; for scarcely had they finished breakfast, 
when they were divided among the vessels lying 
around them, — ^two or three brigs having by this 
time joined the cruisers. Not knowing what was 
about to be done with them, Adjai and five of his 
younger companions kept close together, hoping 
that, at least, they might be carried off in a body. 
They were not disappointed. Before long, all six 
were taken on board the Myrmidon, one of the 
men-of-war, but were greatly concerned on their 
arrival to discover no trace of their companions. 
They soon, however, came to a conclusion as to 
what had become of them. And what do you 
think was the strange fancy that entered their 
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heads ? Observing some pieces of pork hanging 
up^ and a number of cannon-balls arranged along 
the decky the poor lads felt persuaded that the 
former was the flesli^ and that the latter were the 
heads of their unfortunate companions^ whom the 
white men had killed to eat as meat. Of course^ 
they expected that the turn might soon come for 
themselves to be served in the same manner. 
You are ready^ dear children^ to smile at their 
groundless fears^ but I am not sure that you 
would not have felt the same^ had you been 
placed in a similar position. Happily^ it was 
not long before they were undeceived. On closer 
examination^ the cloven foot of the hog removed 
all suspicion as to its being himian fleshy while^ 
on cautiously approaching the shots^ they founds 
to their relief, that they were iron. 

In a few days, the little Africans (for we must 
no longer call them slaves,) were quite at home 
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on board the man-of-war. They were supplied 
with clothes^ and were chosen by the different 
sailors as their own boys during the rest of the 
voyage. The Portuguese dealer was brought, 
with his son, into the same ship, and bound in 
chains, whilst his former slaves were free. Secure 
of never again falling into his hands, Adjai one 
day struck him on the head, whilst he was being 
shaved by his son. This was very wrong, but 
you must remember that our poor little black 
friend was, as yet, an ignorant heathen, and had 
not learnt to forgive his enemies, and to render 
good for evil. 

After cruising about for two months and a-half, * 
he and his young companions were landed at 
Sierra Leone, on the 17th of June, 1822, and, on 
the same day, were sent, with thirty other newly- 
arrived boys, to Bathurst, about seven miles from 
Free Town. Here, to their great delight, they 
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met many of their country-people, who assured 
them of their liberty, and whom, at length, they 
very gladly believed. 

Just think, dear children, what joy it would be 
to feel certain that all their sufferings were now 
over, and to know that they were with kind 
friends, who would care for them and protect 
them ! They had, however, one more fright. 
After they had been at Bathurst a few days, they 
were sent for to Free Town, to bear witness in 
court against their late owner, the Portuguese. 
It having been mischievously hinted by some one, 
that they might again be given up to him, they 
t made up their minds that they would never go 
within reach of him, unless they were carried by 
force. Poor Adjai, especially, could not but 
remember his bad conduct to the trader on board 
the man-of-war, and he did not know what might 
be the consequence if he once more fell into his 
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hands. As time was precious^ and all persuasion 
was found to be useless^ the boys were at length 
compelled^ by a good whipping, to do as they 
were bid. After this, it was, as you may sup- 
pose, no small joy to them when they safely 
returned in the evening to their friends at 
Bathurst. 

A kind missionary and his wife now took 
charge of Adjai and his young companions, 
although they had abeady 200 African boys 
and girls under their care. They sent him at 
once, to the mission-school, where a black 
monitor began to teach him the alphabet; but 
so delighted was he with his new employment, 
and so eager to get forward in it, that two 
hours^ teaching in the school was not enough 
for him. His first step, therefore, was to go 
into the town, and beg a hal^enny from his 
countrymen. With this he bought a card^ 
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wliich had both large and amall letters printed 
upon it. He next engaged one of the little 
school-children as his teacher, and so diligent 
was he^ that in about three days he knew the 
alphabet pretty welL It was still some time 
before he could quite master the difference 
between the little b^s and d's^ and the p^s and 
q^sj he persevered, however, and in six months 
after his arrival at Sierra Leone, was able to read 
the New Testament! He was then made a 
monitor, and had a dass of his own to teach, 
receiving sevenpence-hal^pemiy a-month for his 
services. 

The kind missionary's wife saw how anxious 
he was to get on, and so, in the evenings, after 
all the work of the day was over, she used to 
invite Adjai, and a little girl named Asano, who 
had been carried captive from the same tribe, to 
come to her room to learn. They used to sit. 
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one on one side of the table^ and the other on the 
other^ while she taught them English and other 
useful things ; and very good progress they made. 
We shall hear more about this little girl by-and- 
by^ and will go on with Adjai^s history now. 
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CHAPTER X. 

You must remember^ dear children^ that thougli 
Adjai had been made free from the yoke of his 
cruel owner^ and though his mind was now being 
cultivated^ and his conscience enUghtened^ yet his 
heart was still dark^ and he remained under the 
yoke of Satan. At lengthy the instructions of the 
faithful missionaries were blessed to their Uttle 
scholar^ and ^^ Ood^ who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness^ shined into the heart ^' of 
the youQg captive^ and made him doubly free. 

When the missionaries were fully convinced 
that a work of grace had been begun in his hearty 
they baptized him^ on the 11th of December^ 
1825.* He then gave up his heathen name of 
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Adjai^ and received that of " Samuel Crowther," 
after a pious clergyman in England. 

In 1826^ Samuel visited this country for a 
short time. He longed to remain^ and to learn 
what might qualify him to be a teacher to his 
countrymen; but the Lord^s time had not yet 
fully come. 

Very soon after his return to Africa, the Fourah 
Bay Institution, to which I have already referred, 
was opened, and he was admitted as the first 
student. He there received a measure of the 
wished-for instruction; and the warmest desire 
of his heart was in some degree granted, for he 
was enabled to engage in the service of Christ, 
which, as he now testifies from experience, is 
^^ perfect freedom.^' It was at this period that, 
taking a review of his past life, he was taught to 
call ''the day of his captivity a blessed day, 
because it was the day which God had marked 
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out for him to set out on his journey from the 
land of heathenism^ superstition^ and vice^ to a 
place where His Gospel was preached/^ In the 
year 1829^ Samuel was married to a Christian 
woman^ — and to whom do you think it was ? It 
was to Asano— the very same little girl of whom 
I told you just now^ who used to sit at the other 
side of the table while the kind missionary's wife 
taught them. She also had been truly converted 
and baptized, and had taken the name of Susanna. 
For many years he laboured actively and devotedly 
in the colony of Sierra Leone^ as the schoolmaster 
of Regent's Town. Yet, useful as he was there, 
the Lord had still higher work for him to do. 

In the year 1841 three ships were fitted out by 
England to sail up the Biver Niger, which flows 
into the Gulf of Guinea. The object of our 
Queen, in sending them, was to persuade the 
chiefs of the nations on its banks to give up the 
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cruel practice of selling their countrymen for 
slaves^ and^ instead of this^ to cultivate their 
land^ and trade with the produce. 

This was the Niger expedition^ of which you 
have, douhtless, often heard. The ships were 
called the Albert, the Wilberforce, and the 
Soudan, which last is the Arab name of the 
interior of Northern Africa. 

As the ships were to pass not very far from 
the native country of Samuel Crowther, he was 
desired by the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society to accompany them as native 
interpreter. He went accordingly, and God 
preserved him amidst all the danger, the sick- 
ness, and the fearful mortality which befel the 
expedition. He returned in safety to his family, 
with his desire to benefit his country deepened, 
and with the earnest wish that, since it had 
pleased God, by sickness and death, thus to dis- 
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appoint the efforts of Europeans for preparing the 
way of the Gospel into the interior of Africa^ the 
sons of Africa themselves might receive such 
instruction as should qualify them to act^ not 
only as teachers^ but as missionaries to their 
countrvmen. 

His desire was granted^ and he was the first 
selected for the glorious work. He came over a 
second time to England^ and was now admitted 
as a student into the college at Islington^ where 
most of the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society are educated. While there^ his consistent 
Christian conduct made him beloved by all who 
knew him. At lengthy having given fiill proof 
of fitness for his great work^ he was admitted^ by 
the Bishop of London^ to the sacred office of the 
ChriBtiaii ministry. 

Oh think, dear children, what a solemn season 
the day of his ordination would be to Samuel I 
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What emotions would crowd into his mind as he 
felt the Bishop^s hand laid upon his head^ and as 
he received into his own hands the Bible^ with 
'' authority to preach the Word of God ! " Then 
would he see, more clearly than ever, the riches 
of that mercy which had separated him, in child- 
hood, from his heathen home, not only that he 
himself might know and love the Saviour, hut 
that he might be that Saviour^s ambassador to 
his dark, yet still beloved land. 

Yes, Uttle Adjai, the poor black slave-boy, is 
now an ordained minister of the Gospel, a mis- 
sionary of the Lord Jesus Christ ! And where do 
you think he is labouring ? Is he, do you sup- 
pose, feeding one of the Uttle flocks which have 
been gathered into the fold of Christ at Sierra 
Leone? Or, is he spending his strength in 
travelling among the scattered villages of the 
interior, preaching to here a few, and there a 
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few^ besides running the risk of being again cap- 
tured and enslaved? Neither of these is his 
sphere of duty. 

The slave-trade, which had been so wonder- 
fully made to provide the missionary, was made to 
provide his station also. Perhaps you do not 
quite understand me, so I will try to explain 
what I mean. 

The natives of the Yorubfi country, which you 
will remember, was Samuel Crowther^s native 
land, used formerly to Uve in scattered villages. 
Finding, however, that they were, in this way, 
unable to resist the attacks of the neighbouring 
tribes, who were constantly burning their villages, 
and carrying off the inhabitants to sell them as 
slaves, — it was resolved, by the Egba tribe of 
Yorubas, to coUect together, and to form a large 
city for mutual protection. To this they gave 
the name of Abbeokuta, or Under-stone. It 
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contams from 50^000 to 70^000 inhabitants. 
And how do you suppose the Gospel came to 
be first introduced amongst this vast population ? 
I told you that amongst the liberated Africans at 
Sierra Leone^ many stiU remained heathen. A 
considerable nimiber of the Yoruba .nation^ find- 
ing* that they were hindered in their idolatrous 
practices^ by the spread of the Gospel in the 
colony, desired to return to their own country, 
that they might celebrate their heathen rites 
without a check. A party of them accordingly 
made their way to Abbeokuta, to see whether they 
could comfortably settle there. On their arrival, 
they soon found many of their former connexions 
or acquaintance; and, in answer to the natural 
expressions of astonishment, ^' How is it that you 
are still alive and free ? — From whence have you 
now come?^' — ^replied, that the English had 
liberated them, brought them to Sierra Leone, 
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provided for them as long as was necessary^ and 
protected them ever since. This account filled 
the people of Abbeokuta with astonishment^ and 
they exclaimed^ " The English are a people dwell- 
ing nearer to God than any other.^' Thus, you 
observe, it was the heathen themselves, who first 
gave such a report as produced a decided impres- 
sion in favour of the " good white men^' at Sierra 
Leone ; and so at last prepared the way for mis- 
sionaries ! t 

After a little time, several of the party who had 
gone to Abbeokuta, returned to the colony, and 
gave an account of their visit, which, at length, 
awakened in the native Christians, especially the 
Yorubas, the desire to follow their example. 
These, however, found a difficulty such as the 
heathen had not experienced. As long as they 
remained at Sierra Leone, they enjoyed religious 
privileges, which they had been taught of Grod to 
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prize above every other blessing. Although^ 
therefore, they felt a strong desire to return to 
their native land, and to be restored to the dear 
relations and friends from whom they had been 
torn by the slave-trade, they dared not turn their 
backs upon the means of grace to which they 
owed everything, as servants of Christ. At 
length, they petitioned that a missionary might 
accompany them, and accordingly Mr. Townsend, 
who was then an English catechist, was sent to 
the Yoruba country, to learn whether there really 
was an opening for the Gospel, and whether the 
chiefs and people of Abbeokuta, in particular, 
were willing to receive Christian instructors 
among them. You can scarcely conceive the 
delight which this occasioned to the Yorubas 
who were in Sierra Leone. They had been 
praying that it might be brought about, and 
had shown that they were sincere by liberally 
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subscribing towards the expenses of the under- 
taking; and now that their prayer seemed about 
to be answered; their joy knew no bounds. As 
Mr. Townsend passed down the streets they would 
point him out^ one to another^ as " the white man 
who was going to their own country; " and many 
a hearty ''God bless you^ massa^ and go wid 
you ! '^ sounded in his ears. 

And how do you think^ dear children^ that he 
travelled to Badagry^ — the port which was chosen 
as the safest line of communication between the 
colony and Abbeokuta ? It was in a ship which 
had once been a slaver^ but was now the property 
of a Christian African merchant of the Yoruba 
tribe^ and who himself had formerly been a 
slave! He had purchased this little vessel^ to 
which he had given the honoured name of 
''Wilberforce/' with his own money earned in 
business^ and counted it a privilege that he 
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was thus able to offer a free passage to the 
missionary to his native country. Thus the first 
herald of Christian liberty to this dark land was 
carried thither in a captured slave-ship^ by a 
liberated slave ! 

Mr. Townsend was kindly received at Badagry. 
He did not^ however^ long remain there^ but 
hastened on to Abbeokuta^ which is about sixty 
miles inland. On his arrival^ he found the 
account of the Sierra Leone emigrants to be 
quite true. He was led in triumph into the 
town^ conducted by the king^s son^ and a body of 
armed men. The streets were thronged with the 
eager and delighted people, who shouted as he 
passed, " How do you do, white man ? How. do 
you do, you that are coming?" The king, or 
principal chief, whose name was Sodeke, and the 
other chiefs also, entreated in the name of their 
people, that a missionary might come and dwell 
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among them^ and promised " that he should have 
more children to teach than he could manage/' 

With this good news, Mr. Townsend returned 
to Sierra Leone, and it was at once determined 
that the request of the Yoruba people should be 
granted. But who was to go ? It was just when 
this question arose, that the Bev. Samuel Crow- 
ther, a native of that very tribe, and understand- 
ing that very language, was admitted to the sacred 
office of the ministry, and was thus ready to 
become an evangelist to whatever part of his 
native land the Lord might send him. 

How clearly, then, was the finger of Grod seen 
pointing out the right sphere for his future mis- 
sionary labours I He left England in October, 
1843, followed by many prayers, and arrived 
safely in Sierra Leone on the 2d of December, 
to the great joy of his countrymen, who had been 
anxiously expecting him, and who could scarcely 
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believe that a black man had been actually 
'' crowned a minister/' 

On the day after his arrival^ which was Sunday^ 
he^ for the first time in Africa^ ascended the 
pnlpit^ and presented himself before his country- 
men as the messenger of Jesus Christ to their 
souls. Much interest was excited at seeing the 
service performed by a native; but instead of 
being puffed up by the notice he attracted^ Mr. 
Crowther very beautifully remarks in his journal 
for that day^ that ^^the question^ ^who maketh 
thee to differ?' filled him with shame and con- 
fusion of face.'' It was Sacrament Sunday^ and 
after the morning service^ he had the joy of 
administering the emblems of a Saviour's dying 
love to his dear native brethren. The season 
was a solemn one^ and the Lord was graciously 
present with them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

As Mr. Crowther was not able to proceed at once 
to Abbeokuta^ the Church Missionary Committee 
wished him to employ his time in translating the 
Bible into the Yoruba language^ and also to hold 
a weekly service in Free Town in that tongue. 
He at once applied himself with diligence to the 
work, and a little band of Yoruba people regularly 
assembled, on Tuesday evenings, in the Mission 
Church, to " hear in their own tongue wherein 
they were bom, the wonderful works of 6od.^' 
Before the end of the year, he had translated the 
Grospel of St. Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistle to the Homans into his native lan- 
guage. 
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At length Mr. Townsend^ who had gone to 
England for ordination^ and for whom Mr. 
Crowther was waitings returned to the Colony; 
and then^ without farther delay, the missionary 
party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, 
Mr. and Mrs. (roUmer, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowther, with their two little children, Juliana 
and Dandeson, set out in the first instance for 
Badagry. God gave them a prosperous journey, 
and though the waves at Badagry generally roll 
with such violence on the shore as to be quite 
dangerous, yet, on the day of the missionaries^ 
landing, they were comparatively smooth, so that 
the whole party reached the shore ia safety. 

They had been but a few days at Badagry, 
when news peached them which threw a gloom 
over the prospects of the Mission. Sodeke^ the 
chief who had so earnestly entreated for the mis- 
sionaries, had just died, and war had broken out^ 
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which threatened to prevent their proceeding to 
Abbeokuta. They were not discouraged^ how- 
ever, but entered, at once, upon missionary work 
at Badagry. A large and beautiful tree was 
selected for their out-of-doors church, and beneath 
its wide-spreading branches, Mr. Crowther regu- 
larly preached, to an attentive congregation, ^^ the 
truth as it is in Jesus,^' in the Yoruba language. 
His Sunday-school, too, was kept beneath the 
same tree. Just try, dear children, to fancy the 
scene, — ^the rays of the sun piercing the leafy 
roof of this new-fashioned school-room, and 
shining on the black faces of the forty little 
scholars, all eager to be able to ^' speak out of 
book,^^ as they see their kind teacher do every 
Sunday ! While they are crowding round him^ 
as he points to the '^ moon-like 0,'^ or the 
''serpent-like S,^' their fathers and mothers, 
too, are lingering near, antious to catch a 
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glimpse of the wonderful letters. Before long^ 
however, a regular church and school-house were 
built, and the Mission at Badagry fully estab- 
lished. 

When the missionaries had patiei^ly waited 
nearly eighteen months, (during part of which 
time they were in great danger from war,) the 
way was at length made clear for them to proceed 
on their long-desired journey to Abbeokuta. 
Here, again, the stave-trade was wonderfully 
made instrumental in clearing the road. A noted 
slave-factor at Porto Nuovo, named Domingo, 
finding it impossible to carry on his usual traffic 
whilst the country was so disturbed by war, sent 
an embassy with costly presents to the contend- 
ing chiefs, with the view of inducing them to 
lay aside their mutual hostilities, so as to render 
the roads once more safe for passengers. The 
embassy succeeded; the road was opened; and 
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the missionaries seized the opportunity which the 
slave-dealer had thos unintentionally been the 
means of providing! 

On the 27th of July they started for Abbeo- 
kuta^ leaving Mr. Gollmer, whose beloved wife 
lay buried in the church-yard^ in charge of the 
station and church at Badagry. It was a difficult 
journey^ for the rainy season had already set in^ 
so that they were four long days on the road. 
On the first day^ after having travelled twenty- 
five miles^ they were sadly tired ; and^ though in 
the midst of a large forest, were very glad to 
clear away the bushes and shrubs, and to pitch 
their tents for the night. The next morning, the 
river lay before them, and how do you think they 
crossed it? There were no bridges, nor could 
any boats be had in that wild part of the coun- 
try. They had, however, brought out with them 
a large bathing-tubji and in this strange ship. 
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which was poshed along by two men wading up 
to their waists in the water^ they crossed the 
stream in safety ! This day's journey was stiU 
more wearisome than the last ; for the roads were 
so badly cut up^ in consequence of the rain^ that 
it was almost impossible to get along; and yet 
the travellers were unable to turn to either side^ 
on account of the bushes being so thick. Many 
trees^ too^ had fallen across the path^ and it was^ 
moreover^ so slippery that the bearers could 
scarcely keep on their feet. Those who were 
carrrying Mrs. Crowther almost threw her down, 
and she was accordingly obliged to walk nearly 
all the rest of the way, whilst little Juliana and 
Dandeson were carried pick-a-back in African 
fashion. When they came to the resting-place 
for the night, there was no water near; but, 
happily, they were able to catch some rain-water 
to drink. 
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God, however, preserved them through all 
inconveniences and dangers; and on Saturday 
evening they reached Awoyadi, a village about 
eight miles from Abbeokuta. Here they re- 
mained until Monday, when they proceeded on 
their way to Abbeokuta. On their road, they 
learnt that the whole of Sunday had been spent 
by the chiefs in disputing with each other as to 
which of them should receive the missionaries 
into his district of the city; and it was only 
late at night that the privilege was yielded by 
the others to Sagbua, the principal chief. When 
they had arrived at a ferry near the town, they 
were met by a party of Sierra Leone friends. 
Another large party, dressed in their English 
clothes, were waiting on the opposite bank to 
welcome them, and a hearty welcome indeed 
they gave them. Conducted by these, and by 
several messengers from the chief, they entered 
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the town; and though the rain was falling 
heavily, they were led hy a very circuitous route, 
through every market and public place in the 
city, (so that all might see them,) to the Town 
Hall, where Sagbua and the other chiefs were 
waiting to receive them. The next Thursday, 
Mr. Crowther addressed the assembled chiefs 
and people, and explained why they had come 
among them. In reply, the natives thanked 
the English for what had been done in behalf 
of their nation at Sierra Leone, and said that 
'^the words the missionaries brought should be 
attentively hstened to by all,'' — that they ^' should 
not only have their children, but even the old 
men to teach,'' — and that '' all Abbeokuta should 
help to build their houses." 

Thus was the Mission commenced with every 
prospect of blessing and success, and Mr. 
Crowther happily established in the scene of 
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his future labours. Great^ indeed^ must have 
been his joy^ as he gazed on the vast city of 
at least 50^000 inhabitants^ — ^and those^ too^ his 
own native tribe, — ready and willing to receive 
the Gospel of salvation ; and then looked forward 
in hope to the day when the Lord, by his means, 
should have gathered many of these straying 
sheep into the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

But this was not all. Scarcely had he been 
three weeks at Abbeokuta, when an event 
occurred which, I am sure, cannot but fill your 
minds, as it did his, with wonder and joy. I 
will relate it in his own words. In his Journal for 
the 21st August, 1846, he thus writes : — '^ The 
text for this day in the ' Christian Almanack ^ is, 
"Thou art the help of the fatherless.^ I have 
never felt the force of this text more than I have 
this day, as I have to relate that my mother , from 
whom I was torn away about five-and-twenty 
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years ago^ came with my brother in search of 
me ! When she saw me she trembled. She 
could not believe her own eyes. We grasped one 
another^ looking at each other with silence and 
great astonishment; big tears rolled down her 
emaciated cheeks. She trembled as she held me 
by the hand^ and called me by the familiar names 
by which I well remember I used to be called by 
my grandmother, who has since died in slavery. 
We could not say much^ but sat stilly and cast 
now and then an affectionate look at each other^ — 
a look which violence and oppression have long 
checked ;-an affection which has nearly been 
extinguished by the long space of twenty-five 
years. Thus unsought for^ after all search for 
me had failed^ God has brought us together 
again, and turned our sorrow into joy I '' 

Have you ever heard, dear children, of such a 
meeting f One can scarcely fancy it. Little 
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Adjai was torn from her arms^ you will remember, 
a naked, ignorant slave-boy ; and now he is re- 
stored to her, a faithful intelligent Christian 
minister and missioilary I Truly the Lord's ways 
are wonderful, yet all of them are wisdom and 
love to his own dear children I Truly He knows 
how to bring good out of evil. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. Crowther's mother had passed through 
much sorrow since the time of his separation 
fipom her. Shortly after he was taken from 
Dahdah^ one of her relations contrived to get 
her secretly away from the men who had pur- 
chased her. His sister still remained in slavery, 
and his mother had no money with which to 
redeem her. At length, however, she managed 
to borrow six pounds, and bought back her child 
from her cruel owner ; but still the poor girl was 
obliged to be put in pawn until the debt was paid. 
Inquiry was now made everywhere for her poor 
Adjai; but, as nothing could be heard of him, 
during several years of anxious search, he was 
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given up for lost. Some years afterwai^, when 
she was living with and taking care of his sisters^ 
she one day went with the elder^ who was then 
married and had a little baby about a month old^ 
to a neighbouring market-town. On their road, 
they were attacked by a band of slave-stealers, 
and once more captured. Mr. Crowther's mother 
was taken one way, and his sister with her baby 
another. His sister was soon redeemed by her 
husband; but his mother was taken from place 
to place, till at last she was brought, as before, to 
a slave-market. Here she was exposed, with 
many others, to sale ; but as she was getting old^ 
no one cared to purchase her. She was then 
made a kind of housekeeper, and was sometimes 
sent to trade at market-towns. One day, when 
she had gone on some such business for her 
mistress, she was caught, with many others, by 
the people of Abbeokuta. In that town she 
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served in bondage for five years, when het 
daughters collected together all the money they 
could muster, and once more redeemed her. 
From that time she had been living with them at 
Abaka, (a place near Abbeokuta,) taking care of 
their children ; and it was whilst there that she 
heard the tidings of her long-lost boy, which 
brought her in such haste to Abbeokuta. 

You will not wonder that she could not again 
tear herself from her own loved son, and we may 
well fancy that neither would that affectionate son 
be willing to part from her. It was arranged, 
therefore, that she should remain with him, whilst 
her daughter returned from Abbeokuta to her 
home at Abaka. 

Only three weeks afterwards, war was declared 
between the two towns, and the road between 
them was stopped. All that Mr. Growther, 
therefore, could do, was to commend the absent 
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members of his family to the care of that 
Heavenly Father who, though they knew him 
not, had hitherto so Vonderfully preserved them. 
At length Abaka was entirely destroyed, and the 
inhabitants were brought as prisoners and slaves 
to Abbeokuta. Among the rest were Mr. 
Crowther's relations, — ^his two sisters, the hus- 
band of one of them, and four Uttle nieces. 
The husband of his other sister, they had reason 
to fear, died on the march. He was very ill 
when the enemy entered Abaka, and his wife 
heard him entreating the soldiers to kill him, 
rather than drag him away in his sickness. 
They heeded him not, however, and he was 
taken to the camp to be sold into slavery. The 
last that could be ascertained respecting him 
was, that as he was being carried to Abbeokuta, 
(for he was too weak to walk), he seemed to be 
dying; upon which his hard-hearted captors laid 
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him down in the hush^ where^ it is feared, he 
ended his days in hopeless misery. 

The kind brother, with the help of a few 
Christian friends, ransomed his sisters, his bro- 
ther-in-law, and his little nieces, from slavery. 
Thus the little family, so long separated, after so 
many years of sorrow, toils, and danger, were 
once more united I And oh, how earnest were 
the prayers of that son and brother, that their 
union might become one of Christian fellowship, 
and that as he had been the means of restoring 
them to outward liberty, so he might also be the 
instrument, in the hands of God, of freeing them 
from spiritual bondage I 

I must now return, for a short time, to Mr. 
Crowther's missionary labours. These were gra- 
ciously owned, and abundantly blessed. Young 
and old, rich and poor. Chiefs and people, 
eagerly listened to his message. A church was 
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erected, in which attentive congregations met to 
worship the true God. Neat houses, too, were 
built for the missionaries, which were the wonder 
of all the natives, who, seeing how different they 
were from their own rude huts, confessed that 
''white man had sense;'' and both Chiefs and 
people would spend hours in gazing at and 
admiring them. Before long, a little band, who 
had renounced idolatry, offered themselves for 
Christian baptism; and amongst these was 
Afieda, Mr. Crowther's beloved mother ! Yes ; 
God had heard the prayers of her son, and 
blessed his instructions. She had cast off all 
her former heathen practices, and in an illness 
which she had about this time, gave full proof 
that she had been ''bom again.'' With what 
increased affection would his heart yearn over 
that dear mother, since they were now related 
by a twofold tie; not only was he her child 
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after the fleshy but he had become her father 
in Christ 1 After the candidates had been care- 
fully instructed for many months, those who 
gave satisfactory evidence of change of heart were 
baptized on the 6th of February, 1848. 

That was indeed an interesting and solemn 
day at Abbeokuta. A large congregation was 
gathered in the church. It was the first Chris- 
tian church that had been built in the interior of 
Western Africa, and in it these first-fruits of mis- 
sionary labour there were now to be received as 
members of the true Church. The two ministers 
were standing at the font, and before them were 
the candidates — three women, (one of whom was 
Afala) neatly dressed in white, two men, and 
four little children. After the baptismal service 
(translated into Yoruba for the occasion by Mr. 
Crowther,) had been read, Mr. Townsend bap- 
tized the grown-up candidates, and Mr. Crow- 

H 2 
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ther the little girls. These were his own nieces^ 
whom he had redeemed from slavery^ and to 
whom^ by the custom of the country^ he had 
now become father. He had chosen for his 
mother the appropriate name of Hannah; and 
surely the Jewish Hannah had no greater reason 
to rejoice in her Samuel^ than the African Hannah 
had in hers. 

Quickly^ very quickly, the work went on ; in- 
deed, God so blessed the labours of his servants, 
that, on the third *' birthday '* of the Mission, 
Mr. Crowther writes : — 

" Aug. 8, 1849. — ^This Mission is to-day three 
years old; and if we look back during that 
period, we have much cause for thankfulness 
for the protecting care of our Heavenly Father 
in the midst of superstitious enemies, who would 
have swallowed us up, or driven us from the 
field. What has <7od wrought during this short 
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interval of conflict between light and darkness I 
At the lowest calculation we have 500 constant 
attendants on the means of grace^ about 80 
communicants^ and nearly 200 candidates for 
baptism and the Lord^s Supper/^ 

Now, dear children, is not this a most wonder- 
ful instance of "Good out of Evil?'' The 
fearful "evil'' of the slave-trade has been over- 
ruled, in this wonderful way, to the great 
"good" of gathering together in this vast town 
the scattered Yoruba tribe, and providing such a 
teacher for them. Yes; it was great "good" — 
too great for Satan, who tries to hinder all that is 
good, to let it go on quietly. He soon began to 
stir up more "evil," and God in his wise love 
permitted it to come, but only in order that He 
might bring more " good " out of it. 

When the heathen priests and priestesses saw 
how many of the people were becoming Chris- 
tians, they began to be frightened, and to think 
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that soon there would be none left to worship the 
idols^ and that so they would lose all their influ- 
ence over the people ; they, therefore, tried their 
utmost to stir up those who still remained hea- 
then to persecute the Christians, — that is, to follow 
after them, and use them cruelly, and punish 
them. Do you remember how Saul of Tarsus 
went to Damascus to persecute the Christians 
there, and to put the men and women who 
beUeved in Jesus into prison? Well, that was 
just what these heathen priests did. At the end 
of the year 1849, they caused some of the Chris- 
tians to be seiized and beaten, and put into prison 
and in the stocks ; and they tried by starving them 
to make them worship the idols again. But the 
Christians remained firm. They comforted and 
strengthened one another, and prayed for their 
persecutors, as Jesus tells his disciples to do. 
(Matt. V. 44.) They sent, too, many messages 
to their dear minister, Mr. Crowther, to tell him 
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''not to be broken-hearted^ for they remained 
firm, and hoped to do so to the last/' Then 
some of the poor men had their feet put through 
holes made in the walls, (sometimes as high as 
two feet from the ground,) and made fast in 
stocks on the other side; and so, after being 
nearly beaten to death, were left exposed to the 
scorching sun by day, and to the pouring rain by 
night. The poor women, too, were almost as badly 
used, — ^they were beaten, and imprisoned, and 
chained; their houses were broken into, and 
their goods taken away or destroyed; but "none 
of these things moved them, neither counted 
they their lives dear unto them.'' None of the 
baptized converts denied their Saviour, or wor- 
shipped the idols ; on the contrary, they told Mr. 
Crowther that they were only strengthened in 
their faith, for ''now they knew that the Bible 
told true, when it said that they must expect 
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persecution/' I could teD you many beautiful 
stories about the poor converts' faith during this 
time of persecution^ but you can read them your- 
selves, in Mr. Crowther's own words, in the 
''Church Missionary Gleaner/' and in the 
'' Little Green Book." 

I must now hasten on to finish my story, 
for it is already longer than I intended. During 
three months the persecution raged; but at 
length it ceased, though not before God had 
brought "good" out of it. The converts had 
themselves, as we have seen, only been confirmed 
in their faith; and the heathen had been so 
struck with their constancy, that they had been 
led to inquire more about a religion which could 
make even the weak women strong and fearless; 
so that when the Christians were once more 
permitted to go to their church in peace, many 
of the heathen went with them, and on Whit- 
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Sunday, 1850, Mr. Crowther had the joy of bap- 
tizing twenty-four adults and six children. For 
a little while all went on quietly and prosperously; 
fresh converts were added to the Church, and Mr. 
Crowther was busily engaged, not only in preach- 
ing and teaching his country-people, but in trans- 
lating the Bible and Prayer-book into his own 
language. Soon, however, a fresh trouble arose. 
If you look at your map, you will see, to the 
west of the Yoruba country, a place called 
Dahomey. Oezo, the king of that country, was 
a warlike and savage man, and as he and his 
people derived their chief power through the 
slave-trade, of course he hated the free Christian 
settlement of Abbeokuta, and determined to 
destroy it. So he came with a fierce and terrible 
army against the town, and you wiU scarcely 
believe me when I tell you that 5,000 of his 
soldiers were women — yes, women, and they were 
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even more savage than the men! The nimiber of 
the Egbas (as the people of Abbeoknta are called) 
was much less than that of Oezo^s army^ and 
besides they were not used to fight. But the 
Christians of Abbeokuta had a weapon which 
was more powerful than all the guns and swords 
of the Dahomian soldiers — it was prayer. They 
knew that the enemy's army was near^ and on 
Sunday evening they all met to pray that the 
''Lord of hosts would cover their heads in the 
day of battle/' The very next mornings Gezo 
came. He and his fierce soldiers attacked the 
city furiously^ and for some time it seemed in 
great danger^ but '' God himself was with '* the 
Egbas ''for their Captain/' and at length the 
Dahomians were obliged to flee^ leaving 1^200 
dead upon the field. I could tell you a great 
deal more about this fight^ and many stories to 
show how God watched over Abbeokuta at that 
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fearful time ; but, as you know, when peace was 
restored and all was quiet, Mr. and Mrs. Crow- 
ther came to England, and some of you have heard 
him tell all about it. Yes, what a treat it was to 
see dear Mr. Crowther in England! Those 
who had known him when he was here before 
were glad to welcome him again, and to join 
with him in thanking God for all He had done 
for him, and by him, since they parted. The 
little children too, who, though they could 
not remember him, had yet heard so much 
about him that they all loved, him, and seemed 
to know him, — ^how glad they were to see 
him and hear him ! It used to seem as if they 
could sit all night listening to his beautiful, 
simple stories, and never get tired or sleepy. 
So I am sure I need not write down any of his 
accounts about the persecution and the fight; 
they are all written on your hearts, and besides, if 
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ever you want to read them, you will find many 
of them in your nice little '' Green Book/^ 

He has now gone back again ; and his eldest 
son, Samuel, who had been for some time in 
England, learning to be a doctor, has gone back 
with him. We have heard of his safe arrival at 
Sierra Leone. When he landed there, he and his 
dear wife were welcomed to the house of his 
eldest daughter Susanna, who, after being well 
educated in England, is married to the Bev. Greo. 
Nicol, the second ordained African minister. He, 
too, like his father-in-law, had come to England 
to finish his education in the College at Islington; 
and, after being ordained by the Bishop of 
London, had gone back to Sierra Leone, whete 
he is now Tutor in the Fourah Bay Institution. 

And, now, I must tell you something about 
that Institution. As I said before, many Chris- 
tian natives had been trained there as teachers of 
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their countrymen, and several are quite ready and 
fit to be made ministers. It was impossible to 
bring them all over to England to be ordained 
here; so for many years we have been praying 
that God would give to Sierra Leone a bishop of 
her own, who might watch over the infant Church 
there, ordain native ministers, and confirm the 
converts. And God has heard our prayer. He 
has given us ^a bishop — a missionary bishop of 
West Africa. Last Whit-Sunday, our good Arch- 
bishop consecrated him, that is, laid his hands on 
his head with prayer, and made him bishop ; and 
I dare say before you read this, he will be on his 
way out to Africa, Pray for him, dear children, 
that God may bring him safely through his 
voyage, and bless him, abundantly bless him, in 
his work, and bless, too, the labours of the native 
ministers whom he will ordain. Pray, too, for 
the little band of missionaries who are going 
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with him, especially for Mr. HrQderer, whom you 
all know so well, and whose stories were scarcely 
less interesting than Mr. Crowther's. You have 
heard him tell you of the new mission he hopes 
to hegin in the town of Ihadan, near Abheokuta. 
Pray for Ibadan, that God may make it a second 
Abbeokuta; and that soon we may hear of an- 
other and another town receiving the Gospel, and 
then sending it on to the next, until poor dark 
Africa is " filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
God as the waters cover the sea.^' I need not tell 
you, I am sure, to pray for dear Mr. Crowther 
and his family. I know that you all will. Read 
all you can find about him each month, in the 
nice little missionary books. We must still ex- 
pect to hear of more " evil,*' but do not be dis- 
couraged and sad when you read it; only pray 
that (jod will overrule it for '^ good,'^ and then, 
when the good comes, do not forget to thank 
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Him for it. Pray for Mr. Crowther here on 
earthy and oh ! that you may one day meet him 
before the throne of God, where every evil shall 
have ceased, surrounded by very many whom he 
has been the means of bringing to heaven, and that 
there you may join with them in praise to Him 
who has loved you, and has washed both you and 
the dark Africans white in his own "most pre- 
cious blood ! ^' 

Arid now, dear children, I have finished my 
story. I will say only one short word more. You 
are young now, and have seen but little trouble 
or sorrow, as yet ; but perhaps, it may not be far 
off. My last word to you, therefore, — my earnest 
prayer for you is, — that you may '^remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth, before 
the evil days come ; ^^ and that like little Adjai, 
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you may know the blessedness of serving a God 
who so lovingly makes " all things to work to- 
gether for good/' nay, who so wonderfully con- 
trives to bring "Goorf out of Evil!" 
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